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Week of August 20, 1973 


BLACKS COMPRISED 4% OF PEPSONS GETTING 
COLLEGE DEGREES, JULY '71 - JUNE '72 


WASHINGTON -- Black men and women comprised 31,000 -- or 4 percent -- of the 
735,000 persons who received baccalaureate and advanced degrees between July 1971 
and June 1972. 

About 666,000 of all the 735,000 degree recipients in the labor force were 
employed and 82 percent of those who were working had jobs directly or partially 
related to their majors. 

These are among the findings of a special survey by the Bureau of the Census for 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, financed by the Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

According to the survey, 31,000 black oraduates represent too small a sample for 
deriving statistically reliable estimates of their characteristics. 

Three-fourths of all the degree recipients had earned baccalaureate dearees, and 
most of the rest, master's. The four fields of study in which the largest numbers of 
araduates had majored -- education, social sciences, business or commerce, and the 
humanities -- accounted for 3 out of 4 of the decree recipients. 

About 70,000 of all graduates were unemployed. The unemployment rate, at 9.4 percent, 
was about the same as the rate a year earlier for men and women who received degrees 
between January 1970 and October 1971. 

The jobless rates of the men and women graduates did not differ significantly, but 
baccalaureates had a much higher rate than those with advanced degrees. Also, the 
degree recipients with majors in social sciences and the humanities had appreciably 
higher unemployment rates than those whith majors in other fields. 

As is to be expected, advanced degree recipients were more likely than baccalaureates 
to be in directly related work and to be using much of their training. Among empioyed 
degree recipients with majors in the four fields uf study noted, education majors were 
the most likely to be in work directly related to their field and to be making the most 
use of their training. 


(MORE) 
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Among men, about half of those who were in work which was sot directly related 
to their field had taken the jobs through choice, for such reasons as better pay and 
better opportunity for advancement than offered in their field. Among women, about 
4 out of 10 had taken jobs in unrelated work through choice. 

About 350,000 -- more than half -- of the employed men and women had obtained 


their jobs without having to look for them after completing degree requirements. 


In most cases, they were in jobs which they had held or had arranged for while completing 


deqree requirements. About 36 percent of the men and women who had to look for work 
after completing degree requirements had been unemployed less than 5 weeks, and 42 
percent, 5 to 14 weeks. 

As expected, the largest proportion (63 percent) of the employed men and women were 
in professional occupations: almost half of the women and a fourth of the men were in 
teaching jobs. In non-professional occupations, men were most likely to be in 
managerial-administrative jobs, and women, in clerical ones. 

Annual rates of pay were considerably hiaher for the advanced degree recipients 
than for the baccalaureates. Among full-time workers, median annual rates of pay were 
$9,690 for those with advanced degrees, compared with $7,200 for baccalaureates. Men's 
earnings were higher than women's. Among baccalaureates working full time, 63 percent 
of the men, compared with 44 percent of the women were earning $7,000 a year or more. 


## # 
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FEDERAL PLAN TO BOOST MINORITY CONSTRUCTION 
EMPLOYMENT IMPOSED ON CAMDEN 
WASHINGTON -- An affirmative action plan to increase minority employment in the 
Camden, New Jersey, area construction industry has been imposed by the U.S. Department 
of Labor. 
The plan, announced by Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan, establishes annual 
aoals for a four-year period ending June 30, 1977 to increase utilization of minority 
workers in 18 crafts by contractors on federally-involved construction projects in 


Camden, Salem, and Gloucester counties. 







This is the 63rd area plan to be implemented. Fifty-seven of them have been 


voluntary “home town" plans approved by the Labor Department's Office of Federal Contract 










Compliance (OFCC). Five plans have previously been imposed by OFCC, in the Philadelphia; 
Washington, D.C.; Atlanta; St. Louis, and San Francisco areas. 
Under the plans contractors and sub-contractors holding contracts of more than 
$10,000 on a Federally-involved construction project valued in excess of $500,000 must 


exert good-faith efforts to employ a sufficient number of minorities in affected trades 












in accordance with goals stated in each plan. Failure to do so could result in contract 
cancellation or debarment from future Federal contracts. 
Imposition of the Camden plan followed exhaustive efforts to obtain a voluntary 
plan. 
Public hearings were conducted by OFCC in Trenton, New Jersey, in October 1971 to 
determine what action should be taken to insure equal employment opportunity in the 


construction industry in the Camden and Trenton areas. 











Trade unions, construction contractors, and minority groups in the Trenton area 
voluntarily formulated an affirmative action plan which was approved by the “FCC on, 
May 1, 1972. 
Inability of contractors, union and minority community representatives in Camden 


to reach a similar accord resulted in the OFCC today imposing an affirmative action 





plan. The plan was published August 10 in the Federal Register. 





(MORE) 
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At the hearings, testimony was heard and data received on the following: 

-- Current extent of minority group participation in the construction trades as 
journeymen, apprentices, trainees, and helpers; 

-- Effectiveness of present employee recruitment methods; 

-- Availability of qualified and qualifiable minority group persons for employment 
in each construction trade, including where they are now working, how they may be 
brought into the trades; 

-- Effectiveness of existing training programs in the area, including the number 
of minorities and others recruited into the programs, the number who complete training, 
the length and extent of training, employer experience with trainees, the need for 
additional or expanded training programs; and 

-- Number of additional workers that could be absorbed into each trade without 
displacing present employees, including consideration of present employee shortages, 
projected growth of the trade, projected employee turnover. 

Philip J. Davis, Director of OFCC, said that on the basis of this evidence it was 
determined what goals and timetables of increasing minority participation in the 
construction industry would be reasonable in the Camden area. 

He emphasized that the Camden Plan is establishing goals, not quotas. As President 
Nixon stated last summer: "With respect to these affirmative action programs, I agree 
that numerical goals, although an important and useful tool to measure progress which 
remedies the effect of past discrimination, must not be allowed to be applied in such 
a fashion as to, in fact, result in the imposition of quotas, nor should they be 
predicated upon or directed towards a concept of proportional representation." 

The Camden Plan is in accord with this po’icy. 

Data developed on minority representation as journeymen in Camden area unions in 


selected trades revealed the following; 


(MORE ) 
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—— 


Trade Percent 
} Bricklayers 9.0 
Carpenters 4.0 
1 Cement Masons : 0.0 
Electricians 2.3 
Operating Engineers 0.0 
Painters 0.8 
Plumber/Pipefitters/Steamfitters 0.0 
Structural Metal Workers 3.3 


Davis said, "It is apparent that the skilled trades evidence a signficant 


underutilization of minority employees." 


# # # 
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DELURY SAYS VIGOROUS ENFORCEMENT OF EMPLOYMENT 
STANDARDS IS VITAL TO WORKERS, PARTICULARLY MINORITIES 

ORLANDO, FLA. -- Strict enforcement of employment standards significantly enhances 
the economic position of the Nation's workers, Bernard E. DeLury, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor for Employment Standard, said recently. 

He said these standards particularly benefit "the forgotten sector -- low-income 
workers, women, and minorities -- whose income levels have trailed dismally behind the 
economically more fortunate." 

Addressing the convention of the Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers International Union 
here, DeLury pledged a vigorous enforcement policy aimed at full compliance with Federal 
employment standards. 

In all, DeLury said, the Employment Standards Administration which he heads operates 
under more than 82 Federal laws and Executive Orders. These include the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the Equal Pay Act, Davis-Bacon Act, Federal Contract Compliance Program, 
Age Discrimination in Employment Act, Longshoremen's and Harbor Workers' Act, Black 
Lung Benefits Act, and the Federal Employees Compensation Act. 

DeLury, strongly concerned with the economic betterment of workers, expressed his 
commitment to vigorous administration of the employment standards laws and executive 
orders. 

He said. "These laws embody what the workers have demanded through their 
representatives. It is Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan's concern, and it is my 
concern, that the economically disadvantaged receive the full protection and benefits 
provided by these laws." 

In discussing wage determinations under the Davis-Bacon Act. DeLury emphasized 
the need for accurate wage surveys, fair wage determinations, and the strong enforcement 
of prevailing wage rates. The Davis-Bacon Act requires that prevailing wage rates be 
paid on Federal and Federally-assisted construction. 

DeLury said that the Department of Labor is working in a spirit of cooperation with 
all parties, "but we are committed to the belief that the rights of the American worker 


are not to be denied," he said. 
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LABOR DEPARTMENT RAISES INCOME 
LEVELS DEFINING POOR FAMILIES _ 

WASHINGTON -- The Department of Labor has raised the family income levels the 
Manpower Administration uses in determining eligibility for some training programs. 

The new levels range up to $250 higher than those published in December 1972. The 
level for a nonfarm family of four in the Continental U.S. increased from $4,200 to 
$4,300. 

The change follows a revision of the ;overty income guidelines by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. The 1972 amendments to the Economic Opportunity Act require an 
annual or more frequent revision of the income guidelines to reflect increases in the 
cost of living. 

For program eligibility purposes, a person is considered poor, or "disadvantaged," 
if he or his family receives welfare payments or if annual adjusted gross cash income 


does not exceed the following limits" 


December 1972 July 1973 

Family Continental U.S. Continental U.S. Hawaii Alaska 

Size Nonfarm Farm Nonfarm Farm Nonfarm Farm Nonfarm Farm 
] $2,100 $1,800 {$2,200 $1,870 $2,530 $2,150 $2,750 $2,340 
2 2,725 2,325 2,900 2,465 3,340 2,830 3,620 3,080 
3 3,450 2,950 3,600 3,060 4,140 3,520 4,500 3,820 
4 4,200 3,575 4,300 3,655 4,940 4,200 5,380 4,570 
5 4,925 4,200 5,000 4,250 5,750 4,890 6,250 5,310 
6 5,550 4,725 5,700 4,845 6,560 5,570 7,120 €,050 
7 6,200 5,275 6,400 5,440 7,360 6,260 8,000 6,800 


Income limits for families of more than seven persons can be determined by adding 
for the nonfarm and farm levels these amounts for each additional person: $700 and 
$600 for the Continental U.S., $800 and $680 for Hawaii, and $870 and $740 for Alaska. 

The income guidelines were originally derived from a definition of poverty developed 
by the Social Security Administration in 1964. 

The guidelines are used in Federal programs in which poverty level is an eligibility 


factor. 
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180 CINCINNATI MLNORITY WORKERS TO 
PREPARE FOR CONSTRUCTION JOBS 

CINCINNATI -- About 180 minority workers will be placed as construction trades 
journeymen or apprentices in Cincinnati by the AFL-CIO Building and Construction 
Trades Council, the U.S. Department of Labor has announced. 

Under a one-year $200,000 contract, the Preparation Recruitment Employment Program 
(PREP) will train about 130 workers with some previous experience in the trades, but 
not enough to qualify them for journeyman status. 

About 50 additional recruits will undergo intensive tutoring to help them pass 
apprentice-entrance examinations in a variety of construction trades. 

Tests will be given by joint apprenticeship committees representing management 
and labor in trades such as carpentry, bricklaying, and plumbing at such times as 
openings occur. ; 

As a by-product of the contract, about 2,000 minority youths will attend classes 
and receive instruction in mathematics, reading, and other trade-related subjects, even 
though all will not qualify to take the final tests. 

PREP is a nonprofit corporation composed of representatives of labor, management, 
industry, and the local community. 

Under three previous contracts with the Labor Department, PREP helped place 552 
minority workers in the building and construction trades in Cincinnati. 


# # # 
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THREE BUDGETS FOR A RETIRED 
COUPLE, AUTUMN 1972 

WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics has updated 
to autumn 1972 its hypothetical budgets for a retired couple at three levels of living 
and comparative indexes for 44 areas. This updating reflects changes in prices and 
income tax regulations between autumn 1971 and autumn 1972. 

For an urban retired couple, the U.S. average cost of the lower budget amounted to 
$3,442, while budgets at an intermediate and higher level of living averaged $4,967 and 
$7,689, respectively, as shown in table A. 

The retired couple is defined as a husband, age 65 or over, and his wife. They are 
assumed to be self-supporting and living in their own home in an urban area; they are in 
reasonably good health and able to take care of themselves. The budgets illustrate 
three different levels of living for this couple and provide for different specified 
types and amounts of goods and services. The budaets represent an estimate of the total 
cost of these goods and services and are not based on actual expenditures by families. 
The couple has, for each budget level, average inventories of clothing, housefurnishings, 
major durables, and other equipment for a family in its age group. The lower budget is 


not intended to represent a minimum or subsistence level of living. 


Table A. Summary of annual budgets for a retired couple at three levels of living, 
urban United States, autumn 1972 





“oe eee ~ cent 

Total budget ----------------- $3,442 $4,967 $7,689 
Total family consumption------- 3,294 4,661 6,842 
Food --------2-re nn nnn nnn - n= 989 1,328 1,671 
Hous ing ---------------------- 1,209 1,745 2,730 
Transportation--------------- 230 448 811 
Clothing -02---<------------"- 172 289 445 
Personal care----~------------ 101 148 217 
Medical care----------------- 432 434 437 
Other family consumption----- 161 269 531 
Other items-------------------- 148 298 584 
Personal income taxes---------- - 8 263 


(MORE) 
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At the U.S. level, the budget totals represent over-the-year increases of about 
3 to 4 percent at the lower and intermediate levels. For the higher budget, price 
increases were partially offset by a decline in average income tax payments. There 
were no taxes in the lower budget, and taxes were paid at the intermediate level in 
only a small number of areas. 

Consumption Costs 

Components of total family consumption were updated to 1972 by applying changes in 
the Consumer Price Index to the autumn 1971 costs for each main class of goods and 
services (food at home, food away from home, renter costs, etc.). The last direct 
pricing of the specific components of each budget was in spring 1969. 

Food-2*~ome costs in the budgets are based on quantities in the low-, moderate-, 
and liberal-cost plans developed by the U.S. Department of Agriculture in accordance 
with nutritional standards formulated by the National Research Council of the National 
Academy of Sciences. A specified number of meals away from home, which varies with 
the budget level, is also included in the food total. The total cost of food repre- 
sented 30 percent of the consumption total at the lower level and 29 and 24 percent at 
the intermediate and higher levels. 

In contrast to food, housing accounted for a greater share of the consumption total 
at the higher level budget than at the lower; the total of shelter, house-furnishings, 
and household operations was 37 percent of both the lower and intermediate consumption 
budgets and 40 percent for the higher budget. At each budget level, the cost of renting 
was greater than the cost of owning since those retired couples who were homeowners were 
assumed to be living in homes on which the mortgage has been paid off. 

In the transportation component, costs increased as the budget level rose, accounting 
for 7 percent, 10 percent, and 12 percent of the lower, intermediate, and higher consumption 
totals. This differences was due to the specification that fewer families were auto 
owners at the lower budget level, particularly in cities with extensive public trans- 


portation systems. 
(MORE) 
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The dollar costs of the medical care component vary only a few doliars among budget, 
levels, because each budget provides for an annual physical check up, dental and eye 
care, and an allowance for out-of-pocket expenses for medicare hospital and medica} 
insurance. In relative terms, though, medical care represented 13, S, and 6 percent 
of the lower, intermediate, and higher level consumption budgets, respectively. 

Changes in Budgets, 1971-1972 

Changes in costs of the consumption components are shown in table B. The medical 
care component shows an increase of approximately 2 percent at each budget level. This 
change is calculated using the cost for 1971 which was published in the last report and 
which included an allowance of $272 for out-of-pocket costs for medicare. The 1971 
Medicare average has since been revised downward by the Social Security Administration 
to $261. When the revised figure is used, the increase in the medical care component 
amount to about 4.5 percent over the year. 

Personal income taxes were calculated only for a portion of the income required 
to purchase the specified lists of goods and services in these budgets. This portion 
amounted to the total cost of eacii budget level, less the sum of allowances for standard 
deductions plus personal exemptions plus average (tax-free) social security payments. 


Average social security payments increased slightly between 1971 and 1972 as a result 


of legislative changes. 
autumn 1971 to autumn 1972_ 


Table B. Percent changes in retired couple's budgets, 
: Budget level _ 





Component Inter- 
Sel ee eee = NE 

Total budget-------------------- 3.77 4,07 3.3 
Total family consumpticn------ oe 3.9 3.8 
Food------------------e---e2 5.0 5.8 5.8 
Hous ing--------------------- 4.2 4.3 4.2 
Transportation ------------- 2.2 » 1.8 
Clothing ------------------- 1.8 1.4 1.6 
Personal care ----~---------- 3.0 2.8 2.4 
Medical care------------ woce 1.9 1.6 1.9 
Other family consumption---- 1.9 Zed 2.7 
Other 1Cems....<<<cdee-coccwcscse 3.5 3.8 3.2 


Personal income taxes ---------- 











~ 
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Differences in Budgets among Urban Areas 

Area indexes, representing differences in budget costs for an equivalent level of 
living, reflect not only differences among the areas in price levels, but also regional 
variations in consumption patterns, adjustments in budget quantities due to climate, 
types of transportation facilities, and state and local income tax rates. 

For each of the three budgets, costs in metropolitan areas were substantially higher 
than in nonmetropolitan areas. The metropolitan consumption costs were 13, 21, and 25 
percent higher than the nonmetropolitan costs. 

All indexes relate to costs for families established in each area. They do not 
measure ‘'**->. xces associated with moving from one area to another, or costs incurred 


by recent arrivals in the community. 


Methods of Calculation 

The 1972 consumption budgets were derived by applying price changes between autumn 
1971 and autumn 1972 to the appropriate final cost for each main class of goods and 
services. This updating was done separately for each individual area using local 
price changes. This method of updating is approximate because the Consumer Price Index 
reflects spending patterns and prices paid for commodities and services purchased by 
wage earners and clerical workers in general, without regard to their family type or level 


of living. Personal income taxes were computed from tax rates in effect for 1972. 


l/ Insignificant dollar change at the U.S. level. 
In addition, the personal income tax exemption for persons over 65 increased from $1,350 
to $1,500 and the amount allowed for the standard deduction rose from 13 to 15 percent of 
income. As a result of these changes, average tax payments required at the higher 
budget level declined by 7.7 percent over the year. In most locations, the income re- 
quired to purchase the lower and intermediate budgets remained within the tax-exempt 


limit. # ## 
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LABOR DEPARTMENT COMPLETES MANPOWER 
OPERATIONS SHIFT TO 10 REGIONAL OFFICES 

WASHINGTON -- U.S. Department of Labor manpower area offices in Los Angeles, Calif., 
Butte, Mont., and Rochester, N.Y. will be closed to complete the process of locating 
all field personnel in the 10 Regional Offices of the Manpower Administration. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor William H. Kolberg said that the offices will be 
closed on or about September 1, 1973, and staffs reassigned to regional offices to 
to improve the efficiency of manpower efforts in the field. 

“Completion of the plan to provide better direction and efficiency in the regional 
offices of the Manpower Administration is consistent with our efforts to shift authority 
to elected officials in State and local governments for manpower programs," Kolberg said. 

About 30 area offices have been closed during the pasy two years to accomplish 
the consolidation of all field operations in the 10 Regional offices. 

-- Los angeles has 19 persons assigned to the area office. They will be 


given the opportunity to transfer to the regional office in San Francisco, 
California. 


-- Butte, Mont. has five persons who will have the opportunity to transfer 
to the regional office in Denver, Colorado. 


-- Rochester, N.Y. has seven persons who will have the opportunity to 
transfer to the regional office in New York City. 


Manpower services, contracts, and programs in these areas will be continued 
uncurtailed. 


# # # 


















World of Work 


New Regulations Needed 
Of Private Pension Funds 


By PETER J. BRENNAN 
Secretary of Labor 


u. of Santa Fe, N.M., writes: 


| hear that some sort of new regu- 
lations of private pension funds is 
coming up. How will this affect 
workers’ pension? 

Dear M.L.: By 1980, the pri- 
vate pension system in the United 
States will have assets of more 
than $200 billion and will cover 
more than 40 million workers. Yet 
today, too many men and women 
who work all their lives are rudely 
awakened at retirement time by 
business failure, misuse of funds 
or fine print which knocks them 
out of the pension system with 
little or nothing to show for the 
years devoted to work. The Ad- 
ministration presently has two 
bills before Congress. One is called 
the Retirement Benefits Tax Act 
and the other is the Employee 
Benefits Protection Act. Passage 
of these bills would correct many 
of the shortcomings of our private 
pension system and assure workers 
adequate pensions upon retire- 


ment. 
* KK * 


M.D. of Chicago, IIl., writes: 
Is it true that the Job Corps is one 
of those programs that will be 
operated by States, cities, and 
other local governmental units 
under the Manpower Revenue 
Sharing concept? 

Dear M.D.: Not quite. Imme- 
diate plans call for shifting respon- 
sibility for contracting and center 
management from the national of 
fice to the Manpower Administra- 
tion’s regional offices, in keeping 
with the President’s directives to 
decentralize the Federal Govern- 
ment and make it more responsive 
to the people. As Job Corps train- 
ing and placement records con- 
tinue to improve, we believe that 
many States and local communi- 
ties may want their youth to take 
advantage of this fine training op- 
portunity. A system is now being 
developed whereby it will be pos- 


sible for them to do so under Man- 
power Revenue Sharing. Man- 
power Revenue Sharing will make 
it vossible for State and local gov- 
ernments to design their own man- 
power training programs. One of 
the options possible is provision 
of training opportunities for dis- 
pa sec youths at a regional 
Job Corps center near by. After 
completion of their training, the 
young people will be placed in a 
meaningful job in the same area. 

D.M. of Johnstown, Pa., writes: 
| can’t understand how the Federal 
law against age discrimination 
works, when an employer is al- 
lowed to hire a 45-year-old and 
turns a 55-year-old away. Both are 
protected by the law, but it looks 
like some are more protected than 
others. eae 


Dear D.M.: The Age Discrim- 
ination in Employment Act pro- 
tects workers aged 40 to 65 from 
being discriminated against be- 
cause of age. It is just as illegal to 
discriminate within the protected 
age group, 40 to 65, as it is to give 
preference to a 25-year-old over 
an equally qualified 40-year-old. 
If you think that you have been 
the subject of age discrimination, 
you might contact the nearest of- 
fice of the Labor Department’s 
Wage-Hour Division, where you 
can discuss your case in the strict- 
est confidence. 

* KK * 

Editor’s note: If you have a 
question regarding job training 
and placement, labor-management 
relations, job health and safety, 
equal employment opportunity, 
wages and hours, employment and 
unemployment, prices and earn- 
ings and other matters involving 
the U.S. Department of Labor, 
send it to: 

Peter J. Brennan 
Secretary of Labor 
“World of Work” 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 20210 














Dear Consumer 


Product Safety 
and You 


By Virginia Knauer 


Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 


There’s a new consumer agency in Washington, 
It’s called the Consumer Product Safety Commis- 


sion (CPSC). 


In operation since May, the commission has au- 
thority to set safety standards for products and to 
ban or seize those products that are unnecessarily 


hazardous to consumers. 


The commission is collect- 


ing data on injuries associated with consumer prod- 
ucts and will make information about product safety 


available to consumers. 

As an independent con- 
sumer agency with jurisdic- 
tion over an estimated 10,000 
products, the commission can 
regulate the safety aspects 
of such consumer items as 
detergents, polishes, toys, bi- 
cycles and tricycles, cleaning 
chemicals, fabrics, electric ap- 
pliances, architectural glass, 
lawnmowers, mobile homes, 
snowmobiles and swimming 
pools—even synthetic foot- 
ball fields. 

CPSC is now reviewing 
information from the Na- 
tional Electronic Injury Sur- 
veillance System (NEISS) 
in order to identify problem 
areas that require CPSC’s 
immediate attention. 

(NEISS is a computer 
system that reports acci 
dental injuries and deaths 
transmitted from 119 hos- 
pital emergency rooms. Sta- 
tistics already compiled show 
700,000 injuries a year from 
children’s toys, 500,000 from 
swings, 150,000 from glass 
doors and windows, 140,000 
from power lawnmowers and 
30,000 from defective wall 
sockets and cords.) 


However, there is more 
to consumer product safety 
than data from NEISS. 
CPSC needs help from all of 
us. You can help by: 


@ Informing the com- 
mission about your experi- 
ence with a certain product 
—say, a shock from an elec- 
trical cord, If the commis- 
sion receives enough com- 
plaints about a_ particular 
product, it will initiate an 
investigation that could lead 
to a new product safety reg- 
ulation, 


@ Asking the commis- 
sion to issue, change or re- 
voke a product safety rule. 
The commission will then 
have 120 days to act upon 
your request. 


In addition to informing 
the commission about your 
own experiences with a prod- 
uct, you may write the com- 
mission for information about 
consumer safety. To receive 
more information about con- 
sumer safety, write to Con- 
sumer Product Safety Com- 
mission, Washington, D.C. 
20207, 





